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But it was not of this personal matter that we intended 
so much to speak, as of the position of the agricultural 
° riodical press as the true represetative and promoter of 
N our two last issues, we the etetined interest of the country. The school has 
considered somewhat of the relations ex-| its mission as a rudimental instrumentality,—an essential 
4 isting between the Press and the Agricul-| mission of its kind. Boards of Agriculture have their 

tural world, and we have not quite done! mission as janitors in the exposition of results, upon the 
j with the subject yet, but hope our indul-| gala days of labor, but next to the muscle that guides 
gent readers will bear with us while we/| the plow, and often as the soul-life of that muscle, is the 
By proceed to say what we think of the representa- perpetual voice of the periodical press, with its words of 
J tive position of the Press, as connected with the! encouragement or direction or caution, as the gathered 

agricultural interests of the country. voices of the day, with all they can tell of what is known 

We do not claim that the Agricultural Press is| by the wisest, both what to follow and what to avoid. 
the sole representative of the farmer ; indeed, if | No more silently does the acorn bury itself in the forest 
we may believe the protestations and anti-literary prac-| mold, and no more surely does it become a giant tree, 
tices of many men, they are in no way represented by, | than the words of teru husbandry bury themselves in the 
or under obligation to, the publishers of agricultural | understanding of wise cultivators, and grow thence to 
books and papers. But the great mass of the more intel-| great estates, which when some careless men look upon, 
ligent of the industrial classes are not so. They ac-) they call it good luck, but overlook the vital force which 


The Representatives of Agriculture. 
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knowledge the value of published intelligence, even while 
they excuse themselves from yielding the publishers any 
support, by a variety of evasions which are no credit, 
either to their ingenuity or their honesty, but a downright 
confession of judgment in both. We seldom waste words 
or time on either of the two classes of people above 





surely works its way to success. 


Again, the Press is the most economic representative 
of the living thought of the world. Founded upon the 


| basis of individual responsibility, the publisher must al- 


low no leaks of extravagance to drain his establishment, 
suffer no blood-suckers to fasten upon his veins, nor in- 


named, because we have a better set of constituents, who dulge himself in the luxury of those seductive charms of 


are justly entitled to all our best endeavors. Of these, in 
a certain sense, we claim to be the representative,—elect- 
ed by a voluntary suffrage which costs each elector a spe- 
cified sum to entitle him or her to become a part of our 
constituency. We have thought a great deal of this re- 
lationship between the Editor and his readers, and the 
more we think of it, the more do we feel bound as by a 
living and loving obligation, to be faithful and honest 
with those who thus entrust us with the voice that shall 
speak for them, and the more do we feel that it is not our 
selfish voice, but their words and their will that shall 
speak through us, to each other. 

The advantage and power which this representative- 
ship has over every other, except that of constant per- 
sonal contact. is, in the case of an established publication, 
the perpetual interchange of thought. The old readers 
of the Ohio Cultivator, know very well that we never 
come before them with masked purposes or equivocal 
expressions. Our canvass for their favor, is not like that 
of the politicians, who say one thing and mean another, 
nor are we obliged to re-construct our platform at every 
election ; but having once selected timber that was sound 
at the heart, and fashioned it with the plumb and the 
square of eternal right, our feet are planted upon it, alike 
for every campaign ; and though we do not expect all our 
readers to think as we do upon all subjects which we may 
legitimately discuss, yet none can say that we have not 
given them a frank avowal of our opinions. 





idleness or pleasure, which turn men’s brains to milk and 
water. As compared with any of the more showy and 
high-sounding agencies, upon which the state or the na- 
tion bestow their largesses for the good of the people, the 
independent Press is infinitely more economic and effi- 
cient ; and it is thus efficient, just in proportion to its in- 
dependence of all the prostituting influences which seduce 
its conductors from the honest boldness of expressing 
their convictions of right, in contempt of all threats or 
bribes. Compare the beneficial influence of a single well 
established agricultural paper, published at an annual 
expense of ten thousand dollars, all told, with the Agri- 
cultural Division of the U.S. Patent Office, at an expense 
of many hundred thousands of dollars, and the little 
giant will kick the beam against the monster bene- 
ficiary. 

Having thus “ magnified our office,” we will dismiss 
the subject, and invite those who have had experiences 
which will benefit mankind, to speak through us as their 
elected representative, whose services they have a right 
to command, and whose commands shall always receive a 
respectful consideration. Some men are skillful in one 
thing, and some in another. Let us equalize the knowl- 
edge that is too often held as private property, s> that 
mind and muscle shall be thoroughly furnished for their 
work, and the greater the success of all, the better is it 
for all who love their fellows as brothers of a common 
humanity. 
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which is a small clip, considering the size of the 


From a prize Essay. By J. B. GRinnevy, of animal. ‘They are held at large figures, but have 


Towa. In Transactions of Iowa State Agri- 
cultural Society for 1858. 


Climate, soil and food have a marked influence 
on the character and value of the sheep. The 
adaptation of the varieties of the animal race to 
the wants of man, indicates a wise and benevolent 
design; yet that perfection was wanting which 


not, «0 far as known, been held in high esteem by 
our best flock masters. Without any disparage- 
ment to the race, it is proven that it is not desir- 
able to cross them with our native or finer stocks. 

The Cotswold sheep have sustained ‘in this 
country their high reputation across the Atlantic. 
Their wool is long, and though coarse, is well 
suited to the manufacture of our common fabrics. 


has been attained in countries distinguished for|They are deemed among the most prolific and the 


high civlization, where scientific breeding has 
added largely to the value of the flock, whether 
bred for the fleece or reared for the shambles. 
Experiment made on those varieties of the race 
which found in nature nearest approximated to 
the qualities sought, have secured the earliest and 
most desired results. 

The varions breeds of sheep as they are found 
in the extremes of latitude, and in their native 
condition, furnish a chapter for the curious stu- 
dent in natural history, at once suggestive and 
entertaining. The wool growers of the western 
prairies will be indisposed, for obvious reasons, to 
enter upon a field of speculation before having 
gained a practical knowledge of those few varie- 
ties adapted to the prairies, and within reach of 
the humblest of our agriculturists. 

First in order mutton sheep claim our attention. 
The admixture of different races, and the fancies 
of the best traders, have thrown upon our time a 


best nurses of all our sheep, which are prime 
qualities. This, with their early maturity, hardy 
constitution, and superior mutton, will commend 
them to the herdsman of the prairies. I have 
now on my premises a buck of this breed, which, 
at the age of nine months, weighed over one hun- 
dred pounds. 

Other breeds, claiming a more particalar notice, 
are the Saxony and the Merino. 

The first are coming to be, and so far as our 
climate is concerned should be known only in the 
history of the “Saxony pure.” ‘Twenty years 
¢since many of the best flocks in New England 
and the Middle States were ruined, as we are a 
witness, by the crossing of native or one-fourth 
Merino ewes with the feeble, silk-worm Saxonies. 
The fleece was soft and valuable, but was reduced 
to an average of trom two to three pounds to the 
sheep. Their constitution was proven weak, and 
the coat of wool too light for our rigorous climate. 


warm discussion, and comparison of that class of| Valuable as they are in the vales of Continental 


large, coarse wooled sheep, known as Leicester, 


Europe, they have prompted on this Continent 


Lincoln, South Down, Cotswold, and others of|one of the dearest experiments recorded with this 


less note. City markets create a demand for the 
best mutton at a high price, and formerly only in 
proximity to the city was it thought that this class 
of sheep could be reared to advantage. Railway 
facilities have turned the attention of our pioneer 
farmers to the profit of the coarser moulded sheep, 
maturing early, and highly esteemed as food ; and 
the “full bloods” will ere long be found beyond 
the pale of the “fancy flocks.” Without presum- 


genus of the animal races. 

Merinos have shown an adaptation to our soil 
and climate, and by a judicious crossing with the 
native flocks, many millions have been added to 
our national wealth. The Spanish Merino of the 
earliest importation, was a superior sheep, but in 
the rage for the Saxon and a finer fleece, much of 
the pure blood became deteriorated. 

Their abundant fleece is the first quality. The 





ing to give an intelligent preference for either of | growth is thick and of an oily nature, insuring 


the above mentioned classes, a few characteristics 
of each may be mentioned. 

The Leicester sheep is of great beauty, and has 
attained its celebrity on rich pastures. Their 
wool is thin, long and coarse, suitable only for 
cheap cloths and carpets. It is emphatically a 


warmth and protection from storms. Not as fine 
as the Saxony, it is of even texture, and of supe- 
rior felting quality, worth at this time from torty- 
five to fifty-five cents the pound, according as it 
is washed for market. Spanish bucks often shear 
wool of a year’s growth from fifteen to twenty 


mutton sheep, making flesh on the best points of| pounds each, of a well washed quality ; and whole 


the animal, and often weighs two hundred pounds 

net., at three years of age. Pure bloods are 

found in the west at from $50 to $100 the pair. 
Lincoln sheep, as such, are little known in this 


flocks, with ordinary care, will produce from five 
to six pounds to the sheep. They are a healthy 
race, of strong constitution, and the favorite bloods 
| have shown no deterioration when taken from royal 








country. Youatt, our best authority, regards this | flocks ; they have rather improved in size and 
stock eminent for the fleece, and as much improv- | form, to more than compensate for what it is as- 
ed by a cross with the Leicester. He mentions |sumed they have lost in the softness of fleece. 
one weighing two hundred and sixty-one pounds,| Their habits are eminently domestic, being 
and the solid fat on the top of the rib nine inches | herded with less care than our native stock. Not 
in thickness. often bringing twins or triplets, still they are good 
South Downs are a sheep with dark or brown | breeders and fair nurses. They cannot be styled 


legs and face, and for centuries have been bred \the handsome sheep, being of a leaden color, long 
with care in a certain section of England. Their| wool often covering their legs and face, and loose, 
average fleece is not over three pounds each, unsightly ruffles and folds of wool hanging about 
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the neck. Wanting the beauty, those varieties of; has a tardy growth; and still for another reason: 
the Spanish, with the above peculiarities, have the|the sheep is as fond of variety of food ds the hu- 


preference. 


man race, and may be styled the epicurian of our 


The wool of this breed is more open and longer | domestic animals, and we cannot, too early for the 
than the Spanish; of lighter color, not being) flock,secure the varieties of the cultivated grasses, 
crusted with such an amount of gum or yolk. | for early, late and winter feeding; regarding the 
Good bloods have wool growing. down to the| prairie crop for the present as the cheap staple 
hoofs, and as a sure indication of good breeding, | food. 


there is but little difference in the fibre, whether 


2d. Corn fodder may be furnished by every prai- 


grown on the flank or shoulder. Almost fabulous|rie farmer. This may constitute the noon meal 
stories are told of the weight of the fleeces taken | for the flock, and will be found a preventive of cos- 
from those reared from imported stock ; in regard | tiveness, and for the corn unhusked, equal to one- 
to which, however, there need be no delusion, | half pint a day for each animal; there will be a full 
since many of the best flock masters make a gala|return in the increased weight of the fleece. In 
day of sheep shearing, preparing sumptuous en-|the old States it is thought to be good economy to 
tertainment for scientific traders, enlivening the| feed corn, and why should it not be fed here in 


7 


occasion with music, and making committees of 


bulk to the same grades, when it can be produced 
their guests, often owners of rival flocks, who, 


for one-fourth the sum which it commands in our 


after weighing each fleece, make affidavit to as| best markets. 


high as twelve to fifteen pounds, as the average of 


a flock, and a single sheep shearing twenty-five 
pounds. Enterprising importers and careful shep- 
herds have found their reward in making sales 
of sheep at from $100 to $500 each, setting forth 


their superior size, value of wool without cleans- 
ing, and their longevity, as giving them the pref- 


erence to the Spanish. 


The purchaser is cautioned against using a 


sheep with a small abdomen, or of having bare 
legs, or hoofs turning up like a sled shoe. They 


should stand in a bold, firm attitude, with a full 
and broad neck, deep chest, and most important, 
other points being equal, a small surface of the 
sheep should fill the hand with wool when com- 


pressed. 


3d. The Oat crop is usually a large one on the 
prairies. This grain secures a heavy fleece, and 
can be fed with less danger than corn. It is pe-. 
culiarly adapted to lambs during their first winter, 
and if the straw is cut early, will relish for a 
change as well as hay. 


4th. Wheat straw, which a few years since, in 
our wheat growing districts, was burned or regard- 
ed of no value, is relished by the flock. They 
will thrive on it for many weeks, if fed only a 
liberal allowance of corn. That which is used 


for litter will serve as food, and in sheep husbandry 
every straw has a use. 





5th. Root crops on the prairies are large, and 
they are well adapted to the flock; yet as the 


We pass to the question of the adaptation of the cereals are cultivated with less labor, and on a 


prairies to sheep raising and wool growing. 
This adaptation is seen: 


1st. In the quality and quantity of our prairie 


much larger scale, it is probable that for exten- 
sive breeding, they will tind the preference. 
6th. Hungarian grass is proven a profitable 


grasses. A Naturalist has shown that the sheep annual crop on the rich prairie soils. My flocks 
devours with avidity more than two hundred va-|prefer it to any other food. An experienced 
rieties of grasses and herbs, well suited to its breeder strongly commended millet for sheep; but 
nature; a number which little more than exceeds the Hungarian, with a smaller stalk, and yielding 
those which may be clipped by the flocks ranging} ® burden of from three to five tons to the acre, 
through our uncultivated domain of woodland and must be preferred. It can only be adapted to 


rairie. 


soils with the almost inexhaustible fertility of 


The fattening qualities of our staple native | UTS. 


grasses attest their value. No domestit grasses 


7th. Flax raising will furnish oil-eake, which 


are their equal for early spring food, being astring- is superior food for lambs, securing their early 
ent to such a degree that it is rare to find an an-| Maturity and a large growth of wool. The most 


imal scouring in the spring when grazing on the 
prairies. It is a common remark in June, of 





obvious dictates of local and domestic economy 
demand that we no longer be dependent on a dis- 


astern visitors, “ How fat your stock is!” when | tant market for our oils, and thus indirectly pro- 
it is well understood that but a few weeks pre-| mote the wool growing interest at home. 


vious they were in the lowest condition of spring 


8th. Tobacco, even, despite the common opin- 


poverty. The change of our flocks from dry feed | ion that no one less inimical to the race than the 
to grass, is not so severe a trial to the constitution | Devil sowed the seed, is raised with success on the 
of young and weak sheep, as in the Eastern States; | prairies, and has a use in removing sheep ticks 
but save on our lowest grounds, our grass does from lambs. These loathsome vermin must be de- 
not start so early in the spring as cultivated pas- stroyed to insure the thrift of the flock, and the 


tures. The prairie grass is also well adapted to adhering of the wool until shearing. 


Every 


wintering sheep, provided it is well cured and cut herdsman can cultivate enough to immerse his 
early. Yet we do not advocate an exclusive de-| lambs in tobacco juice. 


pendence on it, since it is cut off in mid autumn by 


[Concluding remarks on Management, in next 





the prairie fires, and for the first weeks of spring number. } 
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Short-horn Cow, Delilah. 


Roan—bred by, and the property of, ALEXANDER WADDLE, South Charleston, Clark Co., O. 


Calved March 18, 1852. Got by Major 679, out of Delia, by Burleigh (11,224), Caroline by 
Snowball (12,112), Fair Rachel by Pontiac, 124 (4,734), Miss Trimble by Sultan (12,154), Lu- 
cilla by Memnon (1,223), Virginia by General (272), Rosemary by Flash (261), Red Rose by 





Petrarch (488), by Alexander (20), by Traveller (655), by a son of Bolingbroke (86). 





Items from the Country. | 
Big Crop of Potatoes. 
I wish to give my experience and success in 
raising Irish potatoes, last season. The ground 
cultivated was two years from the primitive for- 
est, the first two crops were corn. We broke it 
up well on the second of May, then spread a good 
coating of partly rotted wheat straw, and about 
the 25th of May we plowed the ground over 
again, and harrowed well, and on the 26th and 
27th we planted 3; bushels of potatoes, of about 
equal parts Mercers and Long Johns, (separate, 
of course,) on thirty-six rods of ground. About; 
the 20th of June, when the tops were about four 
inches high, we gave them one dressing with a) 
one horse harrow, and in about three days we 
gave them one dressing with a shovel plow, three | 
times in a row, and dressed up with a hoe, and | 
that was all the working they got. We lifted 
the potatoes on the 26th and 27th of Oct, and 
from the enormous size of the pile, I was induced 
to measure them, when I found I had 52 bushels | 
of Long Johns and 34 of Mercers, making 86 
bushels, harvested from 4 rods, less than one-| 
fourth of an acre, which gives an average of 384 
bushels per acre. We took from one row 4 pota- 








season, let us hear from them and their success. 
Franklin Co., Jan., 1860. Wm. Scorr. 


Chester White vs. Suffolk Pigs. 


I saw a notice in the Ohio Cultivator of a pair 
of Suffolk pigs slaughtered by Wm. Corner of 
Washington Co., who says that he took them from 
the sow on the 17th of May, and killed them on 
the 16th Dec. One weighed 243 Ibs., and the 
other 228 lbs. dressed weight. Friend Corner 
should have stated how old they were when taken 
from the sow. I killed 2 pigs on the 5th of Jan., 
of the Chester White breed—one was 286 days 
old, and dressed 290 Ibs., and the other 180 days, 
and weighed 197 Ibs. I think Old Wayne is 
ahead. A. K. Myxin. 

Wayne Oo., Jan.. 1850. 
More Pigs. 

I raised thirteen of the Chester White blood, 
dropped March Ist, 1859. I killed six of them 

ec. lst, and the balance Dec. 28. Twelve of 
them I put up for my own use, which averaged 
250 Ibs., net weight, and the other one I sold 
weighed 272 lbs. net. Cuas. BLack. 

Olark Co., O. 


Feeding Corn and Beans. 


Well, Col., I guess I “know beans.” IT fed a 


toes that weighed 9 lbs., and 2 from another that} lot of sheep with clean, clear beans, last winter, 


weighed 5 lbs.—aggregate weight of 6 potatoes, | three pecks a day to the hundred, but they would 
14 lbs. If any body has gone ahead of that, last' not eat them all up clean. But this winter I mix 
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corn and beans together, half and half, and it|such like extravagances, together with many use- 


makes nice feed for sheep, and they eat all up, 
slick and clean. Corn at 63 cts., and beans at 75 
ets. Our sheep are wintering first rate, and look 
nice and plump. Please touch up the Legisla- 


ture on the dog law, so as to save our sheep from | 


the savage dogs. 
Lorain Co. 


Much in Little Space. 


I take three agricultural papers, and I think 
the Ohio Cultivator is the best of the three. 
Somehow the Cot. and his contributors can tell 
what they know, in less words than some that I 
know of. WaLTER BuTLer. 


Yours, P. W. Hatt. 





Wwe Yes sir. We winnow our own thoughts and some- 
times the letters of our frieuds, most uumercifully, to get 
the wheat clear of the chaff.—Ep. 


Fayette Co.—Saving Corn. 


experience in ditching with mole plows. 
jover a mile of drains with one last spring, and 





I think the ice has not hurt the wheat as much | 
as some anticipated, although it has undoubtedly | 
killed some of it. The thaw has given us a| 
chance to husk out some more of our corn, and| 
after such severe freezing as we have had, we ex-| 
pected to find some rotten corn among the best of 
it. I think I can safely say that the one-fifth of 
it is unfit to erib. This is another good lesson,| 
teaching us that we ought to save all of our corn) 
in the crib, before the winter sets in—the corn we} 
expect to use next summer, especially. 


J. W. GILLESPIE. 


Harrison County. 


less outlays by our county commissioners. I tell 
you, Col., all this is against us in old Jefferson 
county. It is is incredible the amount of money 
taken for the flour and grain sent from abroad to 
supply this destitute region, the past and present 
year up to next harvest. 


Rosert A. SHERRARD. 
Sugar-hill Farm, Jan., 1860. 





For the Ohio Cultivator. 
Mole Plow Drains. 


Frienp Harris :—At the suggestion of your 
correspondent, “ P. T.,” I will give a little of my 


I made 


I must say they have exceeded my expectation, 
where they were properly done. Some of them 
run, even in the driest time last summer, though 
they were in land that had been farmed for forty 
years. The land was farmed, but it was very 
seldom that we could raise any wheat on a strip 
of two or three rods in width, where the drains 
were cut. 

I was across one of my wheat fields yesterday, 
the snow and ice had just melted off and the frost 
was coming out of the ground: the black sloughs 
where the drains are, is now the driest part of the 
field. I am fully satisfied that if no frosts or 
blights prevent the wheat from ripening, I will 
be fully paid both for the machine ($100) and 


Peaches not hurt. Wheat looks well. Ground | for the trouble of putting in the drain, by one crop 


bare for the first time in two months. 
ions about half gone. Stock looks well. 
Thy friend, 
lst mo. 20th, 1860. Micasaun T. JOHNSON. 
Eastern Ohio—High Taxes. 


The effect of the frost of June last is severely 
felt by all classes, as far as the injury extends. 
Hundreds of the poor are thrown out of employ, 
and most of the grain-raising farmers have not 
only to buy their supply of flour onward till the 
next harvest crop comes off, but had to buy seed | 
wheat, and now have to purchase corn, to assist 
with the small portion of corn raised from re- 
plants or otherwise, to feed stock through the win- 
ter, and until grain grows in the spring. The 
meadows, also, were so much injured that hay is 
scarce, and higher in price than I have known it 
for more than fifty-five years that I have been a 
resident of old Jefferson county. Wool growers 
were the only class of farmers that realized money 
and profit. And along with items of the hard 


Provis-| 








times, and high prices of flour, grain and hay, the | 
article of sugar, so indispensable of late years 
among all classes, both rich and poor, has also 
gone up in price. And as if all this were not 
enough, our taxes are higher this scarce year than 


alone. 


I think there is no danger of them filling up soon, 
where they are put in deep enough—(say 34 and 
4 feet,) provided there is a stiff clay sub-soil, as 
we have. Ina gravel or sandy bottom, they will 
do no good. There is more danger where they 
are not deep enough, of their breaking in from the 
top and becoming open ditches. 

As for wooden drains I can say that they have 
done very little good for me, not lasting at the best 
more than five years. I have seen them that had 
to be taken out in less than one year after they 
were put in. 


I will not deny but that the holders of patent 
rights for ditching machines have extorted from 
farmers, unreasonable sums for the right to use 
them, but this has nothing to do with the question 
whether they are a useful machine or not. 


They are cheaper now, and I think there should 
be one in every neighborhood where the ground 
is adapted to their use. If a farmer has a machine 
of his own he can cut drains for six cents a rod. 

Highland, Jan,, 1860. Uncie Ben. 





Cuester Waite Pics.—Thos. Wood, whose 


ever before in this county. This is owing to the|card we publish in the Cultivator, informs us that 
extravagant outlay of our Legislature, that are|he has filled orders for over 300 pigs of this 
hard put to, yearly, to find means to expend the| justly popular breed of hogs, since January, 1859, 
great amount ground off the people by heavy|and sent them into every State of the Union ex- 
taxes. Witness the school libraries, and other| cept three. 
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Prize Essay on Grasses, 
Best Adapted and most Profitable to the Farmers 
in Ohio. 
BY S. D. HARRIS. 

Rep Tor.—It may very properly be question- 
ed whether red top or orchard grass, should have 
the third place in the list of cultivated grasses for 
Ohio. I have given it to red top, because I sup- 
pose there is a greater breadth of our lands to 
which this grass is adapted to grow in perfection, 
and in which it will hold its place for a series of 
years. The comparison is not instituted between 
the two as occupying the same field or interfering 
with each other, as they require somewhat dis- 
similar soils, but simply as an abstract question of 
comparative utility. 

The soils to which red top are best best adapt- 
ed, are loose and moist sandy, or sand and mould. 
To grow well the soil must be deep and rich. An 
upland swale, that is not a swamp of sour soil, 
but one that is drained by a rivulet, so that the 
earth warms to a healthy condition in summer, 
and is still not so much descending as to prevent 
overflows in time of great rains, will produce this 
grass in perfection. On such lands, where neither 
timothy or clover do well, red top turns out a 
monstrous growth of good hay, for cows, young 
cattle, and sheep. 

Of course no grasses grown under such cir- 
cumstances have the strength or heart of those 
grown with less succulence or water-feed, upon 
less summer stimulating soil; consequently, for 
horses and working oxen, the hay thus produced 
from red top is not first quality for nutriment. 

A much more nutritious hay from this grass is 
often produced upon rich headlands of upland 
fields of sandy soil, where leaf mould has accum- 
ulated, and where cattle and sheep have resorted 
to lie down at night, under protection of hedge 
rows and fences. 

As a pasture grass, upon the soils above speci- 
fied, red top forms a good turf, and early in the 
season, an abundance of tender feed, but as dry 
weather advances, if the range is sufficient to 
allow this grass to run up toward seeding, the 
cattle will immediately neglect it. 

Upon the springy, sandstone hill lands of Penn- 
sylvania, red top is more available through the 
season than it is in most parts of Ohio, where we 
have but little of that class of land. 

Upon the whole, I think that red top is a third 
rate grass for either hay or pasture, and only de- 
serves cultivation for its peculiar adaptation to 
certain kinds of soil, where it is better than any- 
thing else that can be well grown there. Its per- 
ennial character commends it to many easy going 
farmers, who have not the enterprise to keep such 
an ever ready candidate within the sphere to which 
it is best suited. 

OrcHarp Grass — where it can be grown, is 
esteemed equal to timothy for both hay and pas- 
ture. For pasture it has a decided advantage 
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over timothy in its early spring growth, while the 
form of its root enables it to hold itself better in 
the soil, making a better turf and bearing the 
tooth better than timothy. Unfortunately, as it 
would seem, we have not a good breadth of land 
in Ohio to which this grass is well adapted, most 
of our uplands being of a clay, quite too com- 
pact for orchard grass. It requires a deep, rich, 
dark soil, not like our bottom corn lands, but 
warm upland, or at least like second bottom. In- 
deed, upon rich loams resting upon sandstone, it 
thrives well upon steep hill sides and river bluffs. 
I have seen it growing in great perfection upon 
the out cropping of the cliff limestone regions, but 
its natural habitat seems to be upon the less com- 
pact soil of the blue limestone region in south- 
western Ohio. It grows perhaps in greater per- 
fection in northern Kentucky, where some of the 
best graziers have long given it the first place in 
the list of pasture grasses, the chief excellence for 
which is, that it is ready for stock some ten days 
earlier in the spring than any other, and that on 
being fed off it readily re-establishes itself by new 
growths, and endures the summer drouths. 

The foliage is more abundant than timothy, and 
when the fall growth has been left to cover the 
ground, it furnishes a winter pasture quite equal 
to the best blue grass. Its adaptation to growing 
in shaded lands and forming a firm turf among 
trees, is a great recommendation for this grass for 
woodland pastures, and as it is less turf-binding 
than Kentucky blue grass, it is better suited for 
orchards. It is this quality of growing in shade, 
that gives it the name of orchard grass. 

For hay, orchard grass requires a process of 
curing nearly equal to red clover; indeed the 
orchard grass when used as a hay crop is a verit- 
able cousin of the red clover, and upon soil where 
it can be grown it is better to mix with clover, 
than is the usual mixture of timothy; because it 
ripens exactly with the clover, and is consequent- 
ly ready for haying at the same time, while the 
timothy is a week or more later. 

In cultivated ground, the seed may be sown 
with spring grains, as it bears shade well. For 
this purpose, one bushel (of 14 lbs.) seed is the 
proper allowance for an acre. For woodland, sow 
three pecks of seed to the acre; sow in March. 


Corn-Stalk Molasses. 





[At the meeting of the Ohio Sugar Cane Growers’ 
Society, held in this city on the 24th ult., we presented a 
fine sample of corn-stalk molasses from Mr. Carlin of 
Hancock Co., O., with the following letter :—Ep.] 


I am pleased to hear of the growing interest 
manifested throughout our country in the culture 
‘of Sugar Cane. I have no doubt but that th 
. e 
Ohio Sorghum Society will contribute much good 
to this department. I send you a bottle of mo- 
lasses which was obtained from corn stalks, which 
I wish you to present to the Ohio Sorghum Soci- 
ety for inspection. This molasses was made upon 
a clarifying evaporator, without the use of any 
clarifying material. It contains less glucose and 
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acid than the Chinese Sugar Cane. The yield of 
juice and saccharine matter from the stocks from 
which this sample of molasses that | send you was 
obtained, was equal in quantity and quality to 
that of Chinese Sugar Cane. Its sensible quality 
resembles closely that of Sorghum, and is gener- 
ally preferred by those that have pronounced 
upon it. 

I have no doubt but that this new development 
will be appreciated, when it becomes generally 
known, for the reason that two crops can be se- 
cured on the same piece of ground in one season, 
with the same amount of labor—one of molasses 
and sugar, and one of corn; and if you please, 
the leaves for forage. 

The kind of corn from which this molasses was 
obtained, is the variety called Wyandot. Its na- 
ture and habit may be better understood by your- 
self. I should like to know where I could obtain 
some of said corn. I would like some for myself 
and for distribution. If you can aid me in this 
matter, I shall be much obliged. If this corn is 
as scarce in other sections of our country as it is 
about here, it will be difficult to get, even ata 
high price, when its value becomes known. 

At some subsequent period I will communicate 
with you more fully on this subject. You will 
observe that this specimen of molasses shows a 
slight tendency to granulate. 

Yours, &e., 
Wo. D. Carin. 

Remarks.—Several years ago we procured and distrib- 
uted seed of the Wyandot corn. The growth of stalks 
exceeds that of any other variety we ever saw, tillering 
from one seed to seven or eight full stalks, each bearing 
its ear of corn. But our seasons are too short to ripen 
the seed. It isa soft or squaw corn, and seed for this 
latitude must always be brought from the South.—Ep. 





For the Ohio Cultivator. 
About Raising Potatoes, 


— 


They have a new way of raising Potatoes here 
on the Prairie which is nearly independent of 
soil. They get the ground ready, cross it off, drop 
the potatoes and then cover from two to six inches 
deep with straw. If two or three inches of straw, 
then put on a few inches of soil. If six inches, 
then no soil; and when the potatoes are dug they 
are just as clean as though they had been washed, 
and those that have tried it, say they do very well 
and grow to an enormous size, but I do not be- 
lieve it would work well in all seasons, it might of 
a wet season. 

I will give you a little of my experience in po- 
tato planting, last spring a friend of mine at whose 
house I was stopping for the time was planting 
his potatoes and was covering them lightly, say 
two or three inches deep, and I remarked to him 
that he should cover them deeper. He said no,— 
he was an old man and that was the way he raised 
potatoes and no one could tell him anything about 
it. So I, being a man of few years experience in 
comparison to him, did not argue the question but 
merely asked him to let me plant one row along 
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side of his. He readily consented. I planted one 
row, picking out the largest potatoes. (He had 
them cut quite fine,) and filling up about six or 
eight inches deep, and as soon as the potatoes 
came through the ground it told the story, the row 
that I had planted was longer in coming through 
the ground, but when they did come you could mark 
the difference just as far as you could see them, 
and all through the season they maintained their 
superiority,and at digging time they told the whole 
story. The row that was planted with larger po- 
tatoes and covered deep and hilled up, turned out 
as many potatoes as two or three of the rows 
planted in my friend’s old way. He saw that 
there was something in it, and that probably he 
did not know all of it and that what he did know 
would make a smaller book than what he did not 
know. 


Thus it is that so many men are blind and will 
not open their eyes and see. They know how to 
do so and so, for their fathers did that way. But 
my friend, remember that this is a progressive age 
and we must keep pace with the times and stand 
open to conviction. 


Now how many men are there— farmers, I 
mean — that would believe that the roots of our 
common corn would run down into the ground to 
the depth of six or seven feet and even deeper 
than that? Do you believe it? Such is the case, 
—hence the need of deep plowing. Corn roots 
in mellow, loose ground, where they can penetrate, 
will always yo down to the depth of three to six 
feet. In clay ground they go about six inches 
deep, from the fact that the ground is plowed no 
deeper. J. M. Carr. 

Lafayette, Ind., January, 1860. 


Nore.—The plan of raising potatoes under straw, we 
saw practiced in New England nearly forty years ago, 
and enormous yields obtained, in wet seasons. To ensure 
a good yield of good quality, requires a mellow, silicious 
soil, and a moist season. Upon an aluminous soil, the 
potatoes will be too solid, and when cooked will be 
“soggy,” as if they had grown in the cellar from seed 
left in the bin.—Ep. 


Game Laws of Ohio. 

Hunters are reminded that the Ohio Game Laws 
forbid the the killling of our wood birds at any 
time: robin, blue-bird, martin, thrush, mocking 
bird, swallow, meadow-lark, oriole, red-bird or cat- 
bird. 

Game not to be killed or injured between the 
Ist of February and 15th of September: wild 
turkey, partridge, quail, pheasant, prairie chicken, 
woodcock, or wild deer. 

Game not to be killed between May Ist and 


September 15th: wild goose, wood duck, teal, or 
other wild duck. 


The penalty for violating this law is a fine of 
from $2 to $15 for each offense, before a Justice 
of the Peace. The same penalty attaches for 


the destruction of the eggs of any of the birds 
named. 








y 
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Agricultural Legislation. 








Protection oF SuHeEP.—By the tables which we pub- 
lished in the Ohio Cultivator of Dec. 15, 1859, it was 
shown that the damage to sheep flocks in Ohio during the 
year 1858, amounted to near $147,000. The publication 
of this fact has aroused attention to the subject, and our 
legislators are eager to enact some law that shall mitigate 
this monstrous evil. In a State like Ohio—partly well 
settled and partly wild, with all the intervening grades 
of improvement, and with a constitution forbidding local 
legislation, this is one of the most difficult questions to 
handle, that comes up for legislation. The object of any 
law on the subject, is to protect the sheep. No law based 
upon the plan of taxing and licensing dogs, can do this, 
any more than licensing rum shops will put a stop to 
drunkenness, even if the principle of taxing and licensing 
should be deemed legal under our constitution. A license 
will not improve the morals of a sheep-killing dog. Be- 
sides, the machinery necessary to carry such a law into 
effect, would be almost equal to that of a State Depart- 
ment—so that we should shortly need a State Commis- 
sioner of Dogs, at a salary of $1,500 a year, and then he 
would want a clerk with a salary of $800, and we would 
have an annual Dog Commissioner’s Report, etc., etc., to 
be added to the Executive Documents. 

No general system of taxation can be made equal or 
just, for this purpose, since there are thousands of useful 
little dogs, and others that can by no possibility ever kill 
sheep, and a tax upon such would be only an onerous 
burthen ; while an attempt to make legal distinctions be- 
tween dogs, as to poodles, terriers, King Charles, etc., as 
against the tribe of “‘ worthless curs,’’ so-called, will lead 
to the same ridiculous complications and final failure, 
which overtook the United States Ag. Society, a few 
years ago, when they undertook to draw a line of distine- 
tion between a horse and a pony. 

It is one of the weaknesses of legislation, that it must 
make a big show. Now we think there is a far cheaper, 
simpler and more effective way of reaching this evil, 
as far as legislation can reach it, by slightly enlarging 
the liberty and scope of the second section of the act of 
April 22, 1852, (Swan’s Revised Statutes, p. 329,) so as 
to waive the necessity for the dog-killer to prove the pre- 
vious bad character of the dog, where his presence jeop- 
ardizes the safety of the sheep, and modifying the balance 
of the act, so as to conform to that provision. If this 
will not serve to protect the sheep from dogs, no legisla- 
tion can do it, which the people will submit to. 

Tue Gro.ocicaL Survey.—Since the publication of our 
remarks in last No. of the Cultivator, the intensely scien- 
tific savans and chronic treasury-eaters, about the Capitol 
and elsewhere, have been in solemn caucus over our her- 








esy, and have come to the conclusion that the Editor of 
the Ohio Cultivator is a very great ignoramus, and that 
he stands very much in the way of their patriotic designs 
upon the people’s money. They have opened upon us a 
battery of the most formidable phrases in the antediluvian 
lexicography,—have come at us with the most startling 
interrogatories and adjectives—have confronted us with 
the ghosts of the mighty dead and the ponderous learn- 
ing of the mighty living, and finally have suggested that 
the Legislature had best make an appropriation of money, 
to induce us to tell all we know about geology, ete. We 
ought to be very much obliged to the learned and polite 
gentlemen for this last suggestion, but we have got in the 
habit of managing our business with the public, on the 
individual liability principle, and are not in any imme- 
diate want of help from the State ; and further, are not 
in the market on sale, at any price. 

A writer in the Cincinnati Commercial says he is “ in- 
formed that in consequence of the geological survey in 
Kentucky, the augmentation in the price of lands in Ma- 
son and Bracken counties, is sufficient to defray the ex- 
pense of the entire survey of that State.” We have al- 
ways noticed that these fellows figure up great results, if 
we are to believe their story, but this specimen of cipher- 
ing is nowhere in comparison of the “ augmentation ” of 
real property in Ohio, in the hands of our late State 
Board of Equalization, which, in the course of some six 
weeks labor, “augmented ” that kind of property in the 
sum of seventeen millions of dollars, at a very trifling 
expense of figuring! A correspondent of the Ohio Farmer, 
(who writes just like the late President of the Ohio State 
Board of Agriculture,) says that our article is “ remarka- 
ble for its very novel facts and positions,” and then goes 
on in a column of stuff, which is remarkable only for mis- 
statements, pretense and lugubrious nonsense, of the most 
ultra school of the boo-hoos, who are continually crying 
that the world is going to everlasting smash unless it 
takes their doctor stuff. Let ’em blow: we rather think 
that common sense among the people is not so near bank- 
rupt as these wise ones would have us believe it is. 


Meeting of the State Board. 


The Ohio State Board of Agriculture convened in full 
Board at their rooms in the Capitol, on the 24th of Jan., 
and proceeded to business. Delegations were present 
from Zanesville, Cleveland and Dayton, with proposals 
for holding the next State Fair at their respective cities, 
each with the required guaranty of $5,000 and the use of 
grounds. A delegation in behalf of certain citizens of 
Columbus, also offered & bond for $5,000, and a sufficient 
police force and choice of grounds free. All the offers 
were the most eligible ever tendered to the State Board, 
and when the several delegations had retired, the Board 
were sorely exercised as to which place to choose. The 
first ballot stood—3 for Zanesville, 3 for Columbus, 3 for 
Cleveland, and 1 for Dayton. Ballotings and argumenta- 
tions followed in laborious profusion, until finally there 
were 6 votes for Dayton, which settled the question, and 
the Miamis carried the day ; which, if the State Fair 
must continue to travel, is a capital decision, as there is a 
breadth of country in that Valley, including some ten 
counties from Hamilton to Shelby, which has no equal in 
Ohio, for fertility and enterprise. 

The question of location being settled, the time agreed 
upon is to be the last week in Sept., from the 25th to 28th 
inclusive. The Board then addressed themselves to the 
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premium list, which was thoroughly overhauled, and 
made as liberal as the good prospect before them would 
warrant. 
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Tue Prize Herp at THORNDALE, as we learn from 
Samuel Thorne, the proprietor, is all doing nicely, and 
the sales have been good. Thorndale is at Washington 
Hollow, Duchess Co., N. Y., and Sam. Thorne is the Cattle 
King of the Hudson Valley. 


Arraur’s Lapy’s Macazine.—T. S. Arthur and Miss | 
Virginia Townsend, Phila. $2 a year. | 
Home MaGazine.—Edited by Mrs. Metta V. Victor: 
Published by Beadle & Adams, N. Y. $1.50 a year. 
Home Montuty.—Mrs. H. E. G. Arey and Mrs. C. H. | 
Gildersleeve. Buffalo, N. Y. $1.50 a year. | 
The above, as we trust friendly, rivals, are eminently 
worthy a place in any family circle in the land, and only | 
the better for the energy consequent upon their rivalry. 


YeEaR-Book OF THE Farm AND GARDEN FoR 1860, is in 
form and matter like the Annuals issued by the publish- 
ers of the Country Gentleman and Genessee Farmer, and | 
is published by A. M. Spangler of the Farmer & Gardener, 
a new monthly periodical started in Philadelphia, in Sept. 
of last year, and conducted with much industry and abil- 
ity. Price of the Year-Book 25 cts. of the Farmer &| 
Gardener, $1 a year. | 

Gopey’s Lapy’s Boox comes along this year with re- | 
newed vigor and taste. Miss Slimmens has taken to keep- 
ing boarders, and is as piquant as ever. By the way, 
Miss Slimmens (well known to our readers as Mrs. Metta 
V. Victor) visited us not long since, with her darling 
little Lilian, both in most excellent condition. Mr. Godey 
believes in his Lady’s Book, and therefore makes it such 
as the ladies will have. 


Tue TRIBUNE ALMANAC FOR 1860, comes packed full of 
National and State statistics, which render it of great 
value to every citizen who desires to inform himself of 
such matters. Price 13 cts. single, $1 per dozen. Ad- 
dress Horace Greeley & Co., N. Y. 

Kennepy, near the Post Office, has all the popular 
Magazines and other elegant periodicals, promptly on 
hand. 








Items in Ohio Cultivator, Jan. 15. 


Uses or AGRICULTURAL ReapiInc.— We 
commend this leading article to the attention of 
every reader of the Cultivator, and wish every 
American Farmer could read and understand and 
appreciate it. How shall he get wisdom who| 
guideth the plow? etc. By studying his calling; 
by studying and reading a literature of his own. 

Rep C.iover.—The staff of American hus- 
bandry—the lazy man’s manure heap. May its 
area never be less, and the poetic stanzas it writes 
upon the soil never want a responsive couplet in 
the heart of its cultivator. 

UNDERDRAINING with MOLE PLows.—This 
seems a valuable acquisition. We have seen 
somewhat of its working. But as to believing 
the price per township ought to be $150, we do 
not. There are several patents—any man buying 
one patent is liable to be supplanted or competed 
with by some other patent. The result can but 
be injurious to mole draining as a business. 
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Sorcuum ror Hog Freepine.—Has any of 
the farmer readers of the Cultivator tried this ? 
We believe it ought to be good, and mean to try 
it ourselves. 

SHort-Horns.— What difference does the 
length of the horns make? Let us have some- 
body give the relative market value of Short 
Horns and Long Horns. The fact is, the farm- 
ers are the breed and the cattle are the result. 

Statistics. — Holmes county has 407,000 
sheep—a mistake, we conclude. Harrison and 
Licking counties over half a million dollars’ worth 
of sheep. Study that page, fellow farmer.— 
Where sheep and cattle grow, one century hence, 
your richest land will be found. 


LEARNING New Tuines.— Mr. Edwards 


‘shares the common fate of mortals. He who 


would dig for gold, must expect more disappoint- 
ments than successes. 

Uses or AGRICULTURAL Papers. — The 
grown-up student’s schoolmaster—the farmer’s 
Alma Mater. Tuke them away from us—blow 
out the candle, shut your eyes, and go on. 


Essay ON Grasses.—Study the grasses—un- 
derstand them. You cannot get a substitute. 


WInTERING Bees.—Never set the hive where 
the sun’s rays will reflect from a building upon 
them, so as to increase the temperature. We 
have seen many bees killed by such management. 

Rose Cuiture.—Heart culture—cultivation 
of the affections—of the true and beautiful. 
Show me a villain—a man who loves war, and to 
destroy homes, who was raised among roses, in- 
haling their breath, and influenced among them. 
God bless the family of roses! 


CHANGING SEEDs.—These remarks look sen- 
sible. Where is the cause for such fabulous re- 
sults as are claimed for change of seed? G. 


=e 


Horses and Mules. 

By some calculations made from the Table of 
Domestic Animals in Ohio, published in last No. 
of your paper, I discover that the average value 
of horses in Ohio is about 55,°,5, dollars, while 





‘that of the mules is about 67,5; dollars, and yet 


there is only about one mule to every eighty-five 
horses. Why is this the case? Are mules more 


lexpensive to raise, or have farmers and stock 


growers not paid that attention to this branch of 
stock raising which it demands. Will you or 
some of your intelligent correspondents please to 
give us some hints on this mule question ? 
Yours truly, 
Daniet H. SHrevps. 
Clermont Co., Jan., 1860. 

Answer.—In the present distribution of animals among 
us, horses are much more available and much more fash- 
ionable than mules, and horse-breeding is carried on with 
much more facility. But where the proper facilities ex- 
ist, mule raising is much the most profitable, from the 
fact that mules come into market earlier than horses, and 
with no expense or risk for their education.—Eb. 
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For the Ohio Cultivator. | 
Winter Management of House Plants. | 

Plants for winter flowering, should be kept in| 
a dormant state through the summer and autumn, | 
by keeping them in a cool shady place with very 
little water. For plants that bloom in summer, 
will not flower in winter. For nature has so or- 
dained it, that all plants must rest through some 
portions of the year. And as the Rev. Mr.) 
Beecher says, “ we must, artificially change their 
season of rest.” 

The first thing that would call the attention of 
the florist, should be the temperature; which 
should be so regulated as to suit the nature of the 
plants in a general sense. A high temperature is 
not necessary; an the contrary, it might very) 
much injure them, by causing them to push forth | 
feeble shoots at an improper season—a season in | 
which they would neither acquire color nor 
strength, for want of light and sunshine. Let the) 
temperature be so regulated, that the mercury | 
may stand at about 40°. In a severe and change- | 
able season, it is no doubt a difficult matter to keep 
to a point of thescale. Yet care should be taken 
not to deviate so far downward, as to admit frost | 
in the house, which would be fatal to so many 
plants. The plants will also require air and light 
introduced every day, if the weather is not over 
severe; but even in pretty hard frost, in the time. 
of sunshine, and for two or three hours about the | 
middle of temperate days, the house should be} 
aired by the top sashes of the windows being low- 
ered a few inches, which will also let the rarified 
air escape more readily. 

The next thing that will require your attention, | 
is water, which must be given with great caution. | 
Few of the plants will require much water, and | 
some hardly any; but all must be attenbed to and 
have water according to their wants. But par- 
ticular attention should be paid to the state of 
health, and of growth in which the’plants respect- | 
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farthest advanced, and coming into flower. Such 
as are in glasses, should have the water changed, 
once in four or five days, or perhaps only once a 
week, which must be regulated according to the 
state of their growth; never allowing their fibres 
to knot or cluster, which they always do, if the 
water be not regularly changed. 

The last and most essential thing required for 
house-plants is cleanliness. By the help of a small 
bellows, most plants may be kept clean of dust; 
which is a mode of cleaning them, preferable to 
that of watering or sponging, at this particular 
season. This instrument should therefore be em- 
ployed as often as occasion shall point out. Be 
careful, however, to divest the plants of all dead 
or damped leaves, as they appear, and to wipe 
up spilt water; for damp induces damp, and decay 
follows of course. 

About the latter end of February, the plants 
should be revised for the purpose of cleaning them 
from dirt and insects. The best way to do this is 
individually, and not collectively, as often super- 
ficially done, to little purpose. It is certainly best 
to clean the plants completely at once, though it 
should cost a day’s work or two, than to be always 
cleaning, and still never be clean from insects of 
one kind or other. 

Some plants of a downy foliage, as geraniums, 
ononis, phlomis, ete., are subject to the attacks of 
the aphides or green-lice. Such therefore, if af- 
fected by that insect, be placed in a hot-bed frame, 
in a compact manner, where let them be fumigated 
for half an hour with tobacco. The frame should 
be well matted up, or be covered with an oil- 
cloth, in order to prevent the smoke from escaping, 
as much as possible. After the plants have re- 
mained here an hour, they should be well syring- 
ed, to clean them of dust collected in the winter, 
and of dead insects. Then shake them well, in 
order to prevent the water from lodging on their 
leaves, and to prevent the bad affects of damps, 
which might hurt them at this early period. Re- 
place them in your windows, observing to place 
the worst, or misshapen sides toward the sun that 
they may be drawn into proper form again. 

Pickaway Co. GarRDEN Mary. 





For the Ohio Cultivator. 
The Delaware Grape. 


Will you allow me a small space to say a few 








ively are, in the application of water at this season;| words of practical purpose to your readers ?— 
otherwise much mischief may be done, and many | They doubtless have read and heard much of this 
plants ruined. grape—of its beauty, delicacy, hardiness and con- 

Plants in a state of absolute inaction, require) stant and healthy bearing, as also of some of its 
little water at any season; and none at this period, | peculiarities of growth. All these things are 
further than merely to keep the earth about their |true. It is one of the greatest acquisitions to hor- 
roots from becoming dust, by the occasonal ap- 'ticulture that has been made for years, for it fur- 
plication of a very small quantity at their roots. | nishes a delicious hardy table grape, superior to 
Such should have no water over their foliage; anything we have ever had before. I speak of 
nor indeed any of the others at this time, unless | what I know, for I have two vines of large size 
merely to clean them of insects. |and full bearing, which produce every year a 

Bulbous flowers in pots, as Hyacinths, Polyan-| plentiful crop of delicious fruit. But it took sev- 


thus, Narcissuses, etc., will require regular and|eral years to get them fairly growing, and the 
free supplies of water; more especially those’ practical advice I wish to give is, for every read- 
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er you have, who has any taste for fruit, and who| Report on the Culture of Evergreens on the 
loves to cultivate a tree or vine, to procure a Del-| Prairies, prepared by a committee appointed for 
aware grape vine at once. Some one has said | the purpose at a former meeting. Arthur Bryant 
that if you are going to build a house, it “ will do|of Bureau Co., the chairman of this committee, 
to consider the matter well, and revolve it in your | gave the result of an experience of several years 
mind for years, and then, it may be, not build at|in the culture of evergreens in Northern Illinois, 
all; but if you intend to plant trees, plant at | and strongly recommended this method of provid- 
once.” So as to this vine—don’t stop to consider | ing shelter and ornament for prairie farms. He 
the matter, but plant at once; for it is not soon said: 

to be cheaper, and if it were, the time you gain is} |“ Let him who plants trees, remember that a 
worth more than the price of the vine. This va-| single fine evergreen attracts more attention and 
riety has its name from the town of Delaware, in| 15 more pleasing to the eye for at least six months 
Ohio, and it is therefore a matter of State pride|in the year, than several trees without leaves; 
to grow it. It has been proved by our very best| and that, as a protection against the fierce blasts 
horticulturists, and is therefore not an experiment. of winter, one row of evergreens is more efficient 





It can be had, correct to name, of Thompson and 
Campbell of Delaware, and Stelzig & Co. and 
Bateham & Co. of Columbus, who are honest 
men, and therefore you will not be cheated. 
What more do you, the people, want? You can 
send for it now or in the spring, or even in June 
and July, (the new plants being then in pots,) so 
that there is no excuse for want of time, and it 
can be had for one dollar and fifty cents to three 
dollars, according to the size of the plants. Now 
why not plant it? You may think I have an in- 
terest in this matter. So I have; I have forty 
vines now set out, and expect to have fifty or sev- 
enty-five more next spring, and not one for sale ; 
but I want the people, for once, to get something 
worth their money. Henry C. Nosve. 
Columbus, O., Jan., 1860. 
—*-=eoe 


Horticulture in the Prairie State. 





Prairie Scenery in Winter — Evergreens and 
Fruits in Ildinots. 


Ep. O. Curt. :—Wishing to learn something 
of the progress of Horticulture in the great Prai- 
rie State, and see the dive men, who, as fruit grow- 
ers and nurserymen, are doing good service there, 


I accepted an invitation to attend the meeting of 


the Illinois State Horticultural Society, at Bloom- 
ington, Jan. 10th to 14th; and believing that 
some notice thereof will be interesting to your 
readers, I give a brief abstract. 

First, however, let me premise, that no one 
who has never traveled in a prairie country in 
mid-winter, can form any idea of the utter deso- 
lation of the scenery at this season, where no im- 
provements have been made by the planting of 
trees or shrubbery. The lone houses, cheaply 
built of thin boards, and standing miles apart, 
mostly without any out-buildings, trees, or even 
fences to shelter man or beast from the keen 
blasts which sweep with such force over these 
vast plains, form as dreary a picture as one can 


than twenty rows of deciduous trees. Expe- 
rienced tree planters have asserted that a double 
row of Norway Spruces is as effectual a screen 
against wind as a building of equal height. Asa 
|shelter for cattle yards and barns, and to form 
belts for the protection of orchards—an object in 
the opinion of the committee of great importance 
to all who wish to grow fruit on the prairies— 
evergreens are unrivalled. 

“The following is a list of Evergreens which 
prove perfectly hardy in Bureau county—all of 
them will doubtless succeed much further north. 
Those marked f are most desirable : 
+t White Pine, 

+ Austrian Pine, 
Cembran Pine, 
+ Red, or Norway Pine, 


+ Norway Spruce, 
+ Black Spruce, 
Red Spruce, 
White Spruce, 


Gray, or Labrador Pine, + Hemlock, 
+ Scotch Pine, + Balsam Fir, 
t Yellow Pine, Savin, 


Jersey Pine, 
American Arbor Vite, 
Siberian Arbor Vite, t Irish Juniper, 

Red Cedar, Trailing Juniper. 

“The American and European Larch, although 
not evergreen, belong to the family of Conifers. 
They thrive well in the soil of our prairies; the 
former better than in its native swamps. The 
European Larch does best on a dry soil. Larch- 
es produce a fine effect interspersed among ever- 
greens. The Pines, the Red Cedar and other 
Junipers are particularly adapted to high knolls 
on the prairies, but will grow well in almost any 
of our soils not absolutely wet. The Spruces, and 
especially the Arbor Vitz, thrive best in moist 
locations. They will grow well, however, almost 
anywhere in the deep loam of our prairies. 

“ Norway Spruces eighteen inches or two feet 
high, may be expected, if well cared for, to reach 
the height of fifteen to twenty feet in ten years. 
In the opinion of the committee, Norway Spruce 
is to be preferred to all other trees for planting 


American Yew, 
t Swedish Juniper, 








well conceive, and afford the fullest evidence that | in strips for shelter. The White Pine, the Scotch, 

there is need enough of such an organization as|and the Austrian Pine, are well adapted. For 

the State Horticultural Society, and ought to be|belts of lower growth, or for screens intended 

abundant support for all the nurseries now exist- principally to intercept the view, the Red Cedar 

ing in the State, and as many more, besides con- and Arbor Vite are well suited. By clipping the 

siderable patronage for us outsiders. side branches they may be made to grow ‘very 
Very appropriately, too, the first business, at 


| 
| | dense, and occupy but little room.” 
this meeting of the Society, was the reading of a' After reading the Report, considerable discus- 
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sion was had on the culture of Evergreens. Then 
the subject of orchards and orchard culture came 
up, and had a full share of attention. The selec- 
tion, or form of trees, age, size, mode of training, 
necessity for shelter on the prairies, etc., etc. 
The expression was quite emphatic and unani- 
mous in favor of small trees, 2 or 3 years old, 
with low heads, say 3 or 4 feet from the ground ; 
and a majority of the speakers seemed in favor 
of close planting, say 16 to 20 feet apart for prai- 
rie orchards—so that the trees will protect each 
other from the winds—then, if in time it becomes 
necessary, one-half the trees can be cut away. 
But shelter in the form of groves or belts of trees, 
was deemed of utmost importance, and the lack of 
this was the greatest obstacle to fruit culture in 
Illinois. 

Arpies.—lIn regard to the varieties of apples 
to be recommended for that State, a committee of 
three persons from each section, northern, central 
and southern, was appointed to report lists of 12 
varieties for each section, and their report was as 
follows : 

NortHern ILiinors.— Summer—Red Astra- 
chan, Early Pennock, Carolina Red June. Fall— 
Maiden’s Blush, Fameuse, Keswick Codlin.— 
Winter—Dominie, Jonathan, White Pippin, Wine- 
sap, Willow twig, Red Romanite, Talman’s Sweet- 
ing. Supplementary—Benoni, Sweet June, Ram- 
bo, Lowell, Fulton, Swaar, Yellow Bellflower, 
and Roman stem. 

Centra ILiiNors.— Summer — Early Har- 
vest, Carolina June, Benoni. Fall— Maiden’s 
Blush, Fameuse, Rambo. Winter — Jonathan, 
Yellow Bellflower, Rawle’s Janet, Winesap, Do- 
minie and Willow-twig. Supplementary—Sweet 
June, Red Astrachan, Early Pennock, Haskell’s 
Sweet, Keswick Codlin, and Fall Wine for dry- 
ing; Buckingham, Peck’s Pleasant, White Pip- 
pin, Newtown Pippin, Talman’s Sweet, and Car- 
olina. 

SovutHern ILLrnors.—Summer—Early Har- 
vest, Carolina June, Red Astrachan. Fall— 
Maiden’s Blush, Fall Queen, Rambo. Winter— 
Rawle’s Janet, White Winter Pearmain, Limber- 
twig, Winesap, Yellow Bellflower, Carolina. 

Pear CuLture was discussed at some length, 
but not with very definite results, but few persons 
present having had sufficient experience with this 
fruit on prairie soils. Several gentlemen in 
Central and Southern Illinois succeeded finely 
where shelter and good culture were bestowed. 
Others seemed to doubt whether prairie soil and 
climate were adapted for this fruit—but would 
not express an opinion till further trial. 

Sma._t Fruits received mueh attention, and 
were evidently deemed of great importance, es- 
pecially while the larger fruits are scarce. Cur- 
rants, gooseberries, raspberries, strawberries, etc., 
succeed generally there, and appreciate good cul- 
ture, much the same as in Ohio and other States. 

Lectures.—An interesting lecture on Ento- 
mology was delivered on the first evening of the 
meeting, by Mr. B. D. Walsh, of Rock Island. 
On the second evening, Dr. Warder of Cincinnati 
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gave an elaborate and very instructive discourse 
on vegetable life and growth, or the root, the bud 
and the seed. The third evening, Prof. Wilber 
of the Ill. Normal School, gave an exposition of 
his views on the character and origin of the 
prairies. 

Numerous other subjects were discussed by the 
Society, such as grape culture, deciduous orna- 
mental trees for the prairies, plum culture and 
the curculio, necessity of deep tillage and under- 
draining for orchards, borers and bark lice on ap- 
ple trees, ete. On invitation, the Society visited 
the fine building and farm designed for the State 
Normal School, two or three miles from the city, 
and thereupon quite an enthusiastic discussion 
arose upon the subject of agricultural and horti- 
cultural education, and resolutions were ad«pted 
in favor of petitioning the Legislature to establish 
a school for this purpose, to be connected with the 
Normal School. 

The number of members in attendance at this 
meeting was about thirty-five or forty, represent- 
ing nearly all parts of the State. They seemed 
to be men of more than ordinary energy and in- 
telligence, and impressed with a conviction that 
they had an important mission, and were disposed 
to accomplish it. The next annual meeting of 
the Society was appointed to be held at Bloom- 
ington. Samuel Edwards of LaMoile, is the 
newly-appointed President, and J. T. Little of 
Dixon, Corresponding Secretary. M. B. B. 





Tue Fruit Prosrects.—The cold snap early 
in December pretty effectually used up the peach 
buds in this region, but other fruits seem unin- 
jured as yet. From about Cleveland, we learn 
that no material damage has been done to the 
peaches. We have no definite information from 
the hill counties—hope they also have escaped. 


— 2 tee + 


CaTeERPILLAR Nests.—I kill the caterpillar 
with spirits of turpentine. With a small stick I 
break the top of the nest, then drop not more 
than ten drops on the place; the moment the 
worms feel it, they squirm it over each other ; 
they will die in less time than you will take to 
read this. Every egg will also be destroyed 
without the least harm to the trees. 

Jno. R. STANHOPE. 





Trransactions of the Ohio Pomological Society. Mr. 
Bateham, the Secretary, has laid upon our desk a copy of 
the Transactions of the Pomological Society since the last 
Report of 1857, containing also personal notices of the 
early fruit growers in the West. Of all the cultivators 
in this age and country, there is not a more persistent, 
enthusiastic and observant set of men than these Apple 
Kings. and their Reports contain the pith and marrow of 
a great umount of labor. But this last has crowned the 
whole by enshrining the memory of those quiet but noble 
men, who planted the seeds of a benefaction which helped 
to redeem the wilderness from its rudeness, and brought a 
civilizing guest to the hearthstone of the cabin. To di- 
rect and establish the Pomology of the West, is a great 
work ; and its distinctive wants and characteristics have 





enlisted the attention of our best men. 
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For the Ohio Cultivator. 
Country and City. 
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|impelled to change, and thus grow old-fashioned, 
| and laugh in turn at their puffed-up city acquaint- 


ance. 

Better to avoid both extremes; each place has 
its legitimate habits, each appropriate in its sphere. 
And tlie farmer’s wife who brings her butter to 
Mrs. Frill, should feel as much at ease, and walk 


Some time since, there was quite a spirited dis-| her way with as much calm dignity, as my lady of 


cussion among the writers of this department of 


the Cultivator, about the respective cares and 
troubles and positions of country and city folks. 
I lived in the country when I was young, and had 
a strange feeling of envy, almost holy spite, at the 





the three flounces, with her feathers and velvets. 
If Mrs. Frill could not get her good sweet butter, 
she would be much more uncomfortable than Mrs. 
Farmer without her money. Remember, girls, it 
is never the position that really dignifies and ex- 


“town girls,” when I saw them dressed so fine ;|alts the individual, but the individual that must 
always with something new, fashionable, and to dignify aud exalt the position. 


my young eyes, tasteful and beautiful. 

“Oh, how nice it must be to live in town,” I 
used to say to myself, “and have nothing to do 
only to dress up, make calls, and meet acquaint- 
ances every day, and have such good times.” I 
looked at my big hard hands with a secret feeling 
of disgust, fancied that my tanned face was very 
much out of place in the town meeting-house, 


Frances D. Gace: 


A man passes for a sage if he seeks for wis- 
om; if he thinks he has found it, he is a fool. 





For the Ohio Cultivator 
Woman?’s Life. 


I begin to realize the sensation so beautifully 


and actually caught myself making apologies “to | described by Ike Marvet, I think it is, also by 


you town felks, for us country folks.” 


the “gentle Elia,” in one of his charming essays; 


But there came a time when I too became town|I have forgotten their language, but have felt 


folks, and fell into the habits, manners, customs | what they so touchingly describe. 


and fashions of my neighbors, and I soon found 


I begin to grow miserly of time, to count the 


that the nothing-to-do of town folks was all a|golden sands of life, as they pass one by one 
joke ; that white hands did not compensate for) through the hour-glass of existence, and grieve to 


the many privations that city lions were forced to 
endure. Making calls was but a sad exchange 
for the good, earnest sociality and heartfelt neigh- 
borly feelings which a life among the tasseling 
corn and ripening wheat is almost sure to give. 
I soon learned to feel that each situation has its 
advantage and disadvantage, and when all is 


summed up, the balance in almost every case will | 


fall in favor of the country. 

I took a short tour through the country, not 
long since, and was pained—aye, actually pained— 
at the apologies, excuses and constraints which 
the people seemed to feel were necessary, because 
I was from the city. “They did not know as 
they had anything fit to eat—city folks could get 
everything so handy.” “You must excuse our 
roughness—we are just plain country folks,” etc., 
etc. Now what I want to say, is this: Country 


friends, don’t acknowledge any such inferiority of 


position—hold up your heads, and while your ta- 
bles groan with the fresh fruits‘of the land, don’t 
compare them with the stale benefits of a city 
market, where three prices have to be paid, ere 
we can enjoy even their staleness. A few of the 
rich in cities, live easily, but the majority labor as 
hard as the hardest ; labor, too, without the fresh 
air and invigorating influences of the country. A 
few run to excess in fashions and conventionali- 
ties, as do a few in the country into coarseness 
and bluntness. People in towns have to dress 
smart and be fashionable, because they are all the 
time exposed to the observation of the many. 
Thus they grow fashionable, and sometimes up- 
startish, and laugh at country friends; while 
country friends, seeing fewer people, do not feel 


see them go. 














I would stay the flight of the wing- 
ed moments, at least till 1 could stamp upon the 
record, they bear, some worthy act, that I shall 
not blush to read by the light of Eternity. 

But my time is all frittered away in petty cares, 
in little things that weary the physique and too 
often perplex the spirit, but leave no worthy rec- 
ord behind. Were I to trace the record of a day, 
it would run in this wise :—arose at six, dressed, 
washed and combed my children, got breakfast, 
washed the dishes, swept and dusted the rooms, 
made the beds, got dinner, washed the dishes, swept, 
and mended till supper time ; got supper, washed 
the dishes, read a little, wrote less, sewed or mend- 
ed more, and now it is bed time. And all this 
has been spiced with a multitude of little chores 
whose name is legion, and yet with a few slight 
variations, such as baking, washing, ironing, mak- 
ing cheese and butter, it is the history of my life— 
my outer life. 

And this is woman’s destiny! Only the few, 
and they too often derided by their sex, dare to 
rise above this beaten track, for the outer life of 
the mass of womankind may be traced in a few 
brief paragraphs, of, “born on such a day, died on 
such another”—lived, toiled, and passed away. 

But if the inner life of many women could be 
truly photographed for the eye of others, it would 
be found that they too, had made of the humble 
elements of love and toil, of care and surrow, of 
hope and fear, of aspiration and effort —a lite 
sublime! 

But woman’s life is made up of such a repeti- 
tion of little things, her duties move around in a 
circle, must seem never to be accomplished; she 
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seems always to be doing, never to have finished 
her tasks, and too often her spirit faints by the hot 
dusty wayside of life, and she loses sight of the 
end in the perplexities of the way. 


But why should we grow weary in well doing, | 


or faint because the end is not yet? These hum- 
ble duties are not all of our life, even though they 
do engross by far the largest share of our time. 


They are necessary, and love and trust can make | 


them beautiful, even as the sunbeam gilds with 
glory the,lowliest dell, kissing into life the sweet 
wild flower, and cherishing it as tenderly as the 
pride of the parterre. 

A mother’s life-mission is never accomplished 
till her sons and daughters, like precious stones, 
fully polished, are prepared to occupy a worthy 
place in the social structure. This is her work in 
a measure, though the means may be humble, her 
progress slow, yet, let her remember, that by a 
slow and invisible process the coral rock rises 
from the bottom of the sea, till it overtops the 
ocean, and forms a resistless barrier to the en- 
croaching waves, that slow and imperceptible is the 
progress by which it is clothed with vegetation 
and beauty. 

And this is a fitting simile of the work, humble 
and obscure in its progress, enduring as time, yea 
more—infinite as Eternity. 

Cherry Valley. Cerestia R. Corsy. 

cnecnenpreetithiliaipiinecimapiitiin 
For the Ohio Cultivator. 

Always Away Up or Away Down. 

Harry Bell is one of those people—always away 
up in the warm sunshine, or away down in the 
miasmal swamps; not a bit even-tempered and 
genial and serene and quiet-hearted, like we all 
should be. 

Why, sometimes he goes dancing into the house 
leaving the doors open, tickles his mother, drops 
a bit of snow into Carrie’s bosom, pulls baby’s 
curls, hides Kitty’s doll, batters his father’s hat 
into all sorts of funny shapes, sets the puppy up 
on the mantle shelf, and laughs boisterously at the 
kitten creeping about with its furry little head 
thrust into his glove. 

When his mother aint looking at him he takes 
a good drink from the cream pitcher, and when 
she hears the noise and turns ’round, there will be 
Harry, gazing into the fire as soberly as though 
he was thinking of the contrast between time and 
eternity, or of the resurrection morning. 

Then, perhaps, the very next evening, Harry 
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|don’t bother me!” And Carrie with her hands 
folded behind her, stands still, looking down at the 
‘checks on her apron until the mistiness in her 
/eyes makes the checks all run into one—then she 
goes off and swallows down the sobs, till her 
‘mother’s cheery, “put on the knives and forks, 
/honey !” makes her forget that Harry is away 
down low again. 
| And all through these long years gone, it has 
ever been thus with our promising beatiful manly 
Harry, who is always, away up or away down. 
He is a stranger to that beautiful serenity of 
soul, that is like a soft summer sunset, falling 
jeremy and alike, upon the high bleak hills, and 
|the low green vallies. Poor Harry! he is casting 
jaway the best part of life — withholding from it 
its best wishes—its brightest crown of jewels! 

There are none more to be pitied than those 
who live in this poor starving way. 

“What a charming girl Miss Y. is,” said a 
friend lately, “She is the very life of a party — 
so lively, and witty, and full of joy !” 

How blindly he saw the charming Miss Y. It 

was impolite in me to say, yet I thought: “Ah 
drunken with excitement, as topers are drunken 
/with wine!” I had seen her in her own home, 
“angry with the boisterous merriment of the poor 
little brothers who had been shut up in school all 
day,—had heard herscold her mother—and when 
evening came, had seen her take up a late copy 
of the Ledger, with an unfinished Sylvanus-Cobb- 
Jr.-story in it, and sit down to read, saying; “the 
tale aint finished, but I don’t care, there is enough 
to last me till bed time, and that’s all I want — 
just something to pass away the time. 

And sitting right there in our midst, with her 
back toward us, she did pass away the time very 
well, until the clock struck eiyht, when she looked 
up with a scowl and said: “ Mother, it’s the chil- 
dren’s bed time, don’t you know!” and Mother 
laid down her work and undressed them and put 


them in bed. 


| “Iwill try and tolerate life,” I heard a gentle- 
man say once with the most doleful face I ever 
looked into. He had been unfortunate in trade, 
|his health was impaired, and he had somehat to 
grieve him; but, oh! no one can bear trouble 
enough to tempt them to cast such blasphemy in 
the face of their Father,—God! Tolerate life! 
|A life in this beautiful earth of ours—a delight- 
|ful resting place designed to prepare us for the 
glory of the life beyond this! 

You whose eyes may glance over these crude 














will come in banging the doors, thumping his feet | sentiments, is there a perpetual quiet and rest in 
down, with a solid, sullen tread, his hands thrust/ your souls? Have you taught subjection to your 
into his pockets, his brows drawn, his lips com-| waywardness? or do you live by starts and spasms ? 
pressed and white, his shoulders thrown haughtily Do you walk evenly onward or do you run and 
backward, his fine hair even seems to be moody, /|leap, and fly, and then lie down wearily, away 
and lies on his brow in flakes, or sticks to the sides|from the white wings that would fold serenely 
of his face. If baby reaches up its fat fists, he|over you? 

gathers himself away from it, drawing his hat Most of all, let us look well to ourselves, let us 
down low on his forehead. If Caroline says, | cultivate genial natures, and be hopeful and prayer- 
“ Harrie!” in her caressing child-way, and stands | ful and watchful, lest our buoyancy lift us up too 
near him to draw his attention, he merely elbows | high, or our little depressions sink us down too 
her little self to one side, with a gruff: “go ’way!' low. ROSsELLA. 
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For the Ohio Cultivator. 
Familiar Science— Water. 

About three-fourths of the Earth is covered 
with water. From this immense expanse there is 
a constant evaporation, or in other words, the wa- 
ter rises into the air in the form of invisible vapor. 
It has been calculated that the amount of water in 
the atmosphere is enough to make a layer about 
nine inches thick all round the earth, and since 
there are about two millions of square miles of 
surface, we would have a sheet of water one foot 
thick and 14 millions of square miles in extent! 
This amount is ever varying. It is raining here 
and there, and the watery vapor is rising every 
where, all the time, unless we except the rainless 
deserts! This quantity of vapor is also varying. 
It is greater in warm countries than cold, over the 
water than the land, in the day than in the night, 
and in the summer than in the winter. But the 
air is generally, almost charged with water. Wher 
the air is suddenly warmed its capacity to contain 
moisture is increased, and when suddenly cooled 
it is lessened. ‘The result of the first of these 
changes is that clothes, the earth, ponds, etc., dry 
faster, the result of the last change is that the 
moisture is condensed and falls down in rain or 
dew, or if very cold, we have snow, hail or frost. 
The reason why windy weather is better to dry 
the earth than still, is because when still the air 
immediately in contact with the earth soon becomes 
saturated with water and then no more water is 
absorbed; whereas, when the wind is high, the 
moist air is carried off as fast as saturated and a new 
supply of dry air comes along becomes saturated 
in turn and passes off leaving room for more and 
more dry air. 

Sometimes one rain-cloud of a temperature, say 
50°, meets with another cloud of 100° degrees. 
Both clouds are filled with water but the rain can 
not fall until the temperature is diminished. When 
they meet they form a new cloud ot, say 75°, but 
the capacity of the cloud at 100° is lessened more 
than that of the cloud at 50° is increased, and the 
superfluity of water is thrown down, as rain. 
When a cloud, charged with water rises from the 
ocean and passes over to the land and meets with 
a mountain or high lands, it has to rise in order to 
pass over. In so doing the vapor is condensed 
by the cold of the higher regions, and hence we 
find that frequent rains and snows are experienced 
in those regions. 

It is thus that the Mounts of the Moon are de- 
luged every year, the Nile overflows its banks, and 
Egypt is made a fertile region. 

When we have had long rainy spells of weather 
in spring, and when the ground is warm, we see 
fogs along the creeks, the brooks, and over the 
fields. These are caused by the water rising in 
such masses as to become visible. It rises only 
to float off and again fall down in another region. 
What does not thus rise is carried off to the lakes 
or ocean where it is taken up and again thrown 
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They say she was my husband’s flame, 
Long ere I came, to know it, 
And that he loved her very much— 
Symptoms all seemed to show it. 
Well! any man of twenty-five, 
Who never loved a lady, 
Reminds me of a willow sprout 
Grown where ’tis cool and shady. 


I know she has a winning way— 
Indeed, she’s quite a beauty ; 

Well, when men worship pretty girls, 
I think they do their duty. 

The man whose eyes are closely shut 
Against the charms of woman, 

Would never love a darling wife— 
Tis a most truthful omen. 


What if her lips his own have pressed ? 
Nothing, save she’s the gainer, 
Not I the loser ; such a fact 
Can only make me vainer. 
For she’s a bonnie, petted girl, 
As any in the nation, 
And sure, I'd rather she were so, 
Than lowest of creation. 


When first he talked to me of love— 
A savan in its tactics— 
I felt quite thankful some one else 
Had had his early practice, 
Now do you think that second loves 
Have cause for dark reflection ? 
Practice improves in every thing, 
And Love is no exception. 
a@- 0! Em! what a wicked free-loveyer you be.—Ep. 


— >> 


Coming Back to the Fold. 

Dear Cot. :—I hope you will try and make 
room for one more subscriber on your mail-books. 
I should not insist so hard, but he is a repentant 
sinner, and wishes once more to come back into 
the fold with the Ohio Cultivator folks. Every 
thing went wrong with him the past year; the 
horses ran off, the cows got into the corn, the old 
sow got in the garden and ate up all the sweet 
potatoes, and the butter won’t come as it used to 
did. Ecuo. 

Clermont Co. 

She can’t Keep House Without It 

Enclosed find pay for another subscriber for 
1860,—for Mrs. F. Since the frost of last June 
and the heavy taxes this year, it is hard to get 
subscribers for any thing, but Mrs. F. says she 
can’t keep house without the Good Old Ohio Cul- 


tivator. HB, 2B. 
Canton. 


Greeting from Perry Co. 

All that have subscribed for your paper are 
well pleased with it. Your remarks in last num- 
ber, in reference to Legislation, were heartily re- 
sponded to by your readers here. R. R. 
Better than Sugar in Coffee. 

Owing to the hard times, some of our club of 
last year have given up the idea of taking the 
Ohio Cultivator the present year, but my family 


\say they would rather do without sugar in their 


down. The water is ever changing—ever moving | coffee than do without the Ohio Cultivator. 


—never resting ! J. Farr Frazer. 


Steubenville. S. 
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FARM STOCK AND PRODUCE MARKETS. 





| 


The Produce business has shown no marked features of change, 
either for the better or worse. Grain moves off steadily at for- | 
mer prices, with indications of a rise shortly, for the better quali- | 
ties. We learn that the Corn in the field has rotted badly in 
many cases, and sound Corn will command a good price in a 
month or two. Wheat will also look up. No improvement in 
the price of Beef Cattle. By our next issue we shall probably be | 
able to report figures which will indicate the course of the spring 
trade 











Good Books for Farmers, 
SENT BY MAIL POST PAID, 


From the Office of the Ohio Cultivator. 





LPAPAPLALAL POLIO IOI 


| 


| 


| AND A COPY GRATIS TO THE GETTER UP OF EVERY CLUB OF NINE. 


| mail or otherwise. 





| isfaction. 


ULTIVATOR. VOL. — 





‘THE OHIO CULTIVATOR : 


ESTABLISHED AT COLUMBUS IN 1845. 





—DEV OTED TOo— 


General Agriculture, Live Stock, Fruits, 


GARDENING & DOMESTIC AFFAIRS, 


Published on the 1st and 15th of every Month, 


39 At $1 a year, Single Copy; 3 Copies for $2; 6 Copies for 
$4: 9 Copies for $6; 





The Volume begins on the first of January, each year. Speci- 
men copies and prospectuses furnished gratis, on application by 
Address S. D. HARRIS, 

Editor and Proprietor 


SPECIAL NOTICES, 


All persons who write to the Editor on business, or for publica- 


| tion, are requested to read the following suggestions : 


Ist. Date your letters with the true Post Office name and State, 


| and if it is a place not well known, give the county also. 


2d. State your business plainly—or if for publication, write di- 
rectly at your subject, without any preliminary flourishes, and 
stop when you get done. 

3d. Sign your name at the bottom, or if you sign a fictitious 
name or initials, give us your true name besides for our own sat- 
It is of no use to write to us without giving a true 
name in some way. 

4th. Wheu written, fold the sheet in the plainest manner, put 


| it in an envelope, stick it fast, if it contains money, paste the 


whole length of the flap, put on a stamp, and direct plainly to 
“ Ohio Cultivator, Columbus, O.,” or to our name, if you prefer. 

5th. In writing to have your papers changed from one Post Of- 
fice to another, give the name of the Office to be changed From, 
as wellas To. Our index is only by Post Offices, not by the 
names of Subscribers. 

6th. Missing numbers lost in the mails, or copies damaged, will 
be supplied gratis. 





Miami Black Raspberry. 
NEXCELLED, IF EQUALED, AS A 


it first-class and profitable berry, either for garden or market 
culture. Fruit large, and prolific in bearing. Plants supplied In 








Bound vols. Ohio Cultivator for 1859,..............seee00s 
i a EE Ge Fore wn 0x cic encttes “sesnssnccses 1.00 | 


Miner’s Domestic Poultry Book, muslin, gilt, 256 pages,... 75) 
Greggs Hand Book of Fruit Culture, do do 163 pages,... 50 
Register of Rural Affairs for 1860 ............... ce cceeeee 25 


ALso, some half a dozen complete setts of Bound Vols. Ohio 
Cultivator, from 1845 to 1859 inclusive—15 years, which I will 
pack and deliver here, to go by express or otherwise, the whole 
for $7 a sett, reat the cheapest farmers library in the market. 


California Pie ‘Melon. 
OR PIES, PRESERVES, &c.—THIS IS 


undoubtedly the best substitute for Green Apples known. 
For 25 cts., I will send —_— of ton, Beep paid, by mail, to any 
address, with directions for a on yr using. 
LSTON, 
” Georgetown, cute. 


SETH A. BUSHNELL, 
Hartford, Trumbull County, Ohio, 


REEDER OF SHORT-HORN CATTLE, 


Jacks and Jennets, South Down Sheep and Chester White 
A fine lot of young Bulls now on hand. (24 


TJ ALLET, DAVIS & & CO’S PIANOS, TOOK 
the First Premium at Ohio State Fair, 1858 
J. C. WOODS, Agent, Broad st., Columbus, Oo. 


9-* 


—_— eee in 


Pigs. 





AWTON BLACKBERRY PLANTS, FOR 


small or large quantities, at very low rates. 

Also, Catawissa, Belle de Fontena ~ oo Ohio Monthly, Allen, &c., 
by the dozen or one hundred. Re tech, Currant, Houghton 
Gooseberry, New Rochelle teckberry, Wilson’ s Albany and 
Hooker Strawberry, Fruit Trees, Sweet Potatoes and Plants. 

C. B MURRAY, 
24-1-3 Little Miami Nurseries, Foster’s Crossings, 
Warren Co., O. 


~ Agricultural Store in Chillicothe. 


H. HOWSON, (Successor to J. D. Williams, deceased.) 


GILL’S COMBINATION & LONG’S PATENT CAST PLOWS, 


Clod Crushers, Corn and Cob Mills, Agricultural Boilers, Doug- 
las’ Sugar Cane Mills, ete., etc. An assortment of Shares or 
Points for Gi!l’s Combination and Lon *s Plow, always on hand. 
Also, dealer in Tin and Copper Ware, Cooking and Parlor 
Stoves, Hollow Ware, etc. 
9-a Paint St., near Water St., Chillicothe, O 


OR ‘SALE, PURE BRED D URHA M 
Cattle, at $75 to $250; Spanish Merino Sheep, French Meri- 
no Sheep, and Silesian Merino Sheep, at $7 to $20 each ; Essex 
igs, Suffolk Pigs, and Goe’s Improved White Pigs, at $8 each ; 
am gt Rabbits, at $10 per pair; Brood Mares, served by 
MESSENGER, at $125 to $500 each ; Colts, got by Cotrill 
ave and by Bush Messengr r, at $50 to $200. All animals sold 
will be carefully boxed or haltered, and placed at the Express 
Office. My residence: 3§ miles east of Brownsville, Fayette 
Co. Pa. P. O. Box JOHN 8S. GOE 








wale by WM. LAWTON, 54 Wall St., N. Y. 


OHNSON HOUSE—C. E, MAIN, PROPRI- 


etor, Superior street Cleveland, O. 











